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MODES FOR MEN. 


With grateful acknowledgments to several 
weekly journals 

Tue turning up of the cuffs of a frock 
coat in order to show the rich 
lining will be quite the smart thing by 
the time London is full again. Two 
young men who strolled through the 
Park last week exhibiting this new 
fashion attracted marked attention, My 
readers should take good note of the 
change so as to allow proper length to 
the sleeves when ordering the new frock 
coat, as very few tailors, so far, are aware 
of this clever notion, which has heen 
devised as a pleasant change from the 
turning up of the trousers. Readers 
may be warned against the mistake of 
having both trousers and sleeves turned 
up simultaneously when walking. 
a style is only correct for carriage wear. 

The new colour for ties is a plain 
canary (not shot) with a small pattern, 
not exceeding the size of a florin, in a 
shade to match the three-quarter hose, 
which should be of champagne silk with 
openwork on the heel and instep. 

The new wing collar is coming in by 


sleeve | 


Such | 


leaps and bounds, and I have ordered a | 


couple of gross to give itatrial. It is 
surprisingly comfortable, and does much 
to bring out the lines of a man’s throat. 
For those who wear long beards the 
change to this collar is not, perhaps, of 
much importance, but I may add that 
long beards are not likely to be thought 
smart this winter. 


Now that the evenings are drawing in | 
and there is an occasional nip in the air, | 


most men are longing to know of a 
serviceable under-vest. I have seen a very 
excellent article in scalded cream flannel. 
Chest protectors are never really fashion- 
able, and I predict for this under-vest 
a great success. If it 


is guaranteed | 


unshrinkable it will only oceupy half | 


the space after washing, and will be 
found to fit quite tightly everywhere, 
yielding the grateful warmth so indis- 
pensable in this treacherous climate. 

The best type of overcoat for the 
coming winter will be Roehampton in 
shape, but with the new Australian 
shoulder, and lined with velvet. There 
will be four seams at the back and three 
tails, while the pockets, which will have 
neatly pleated flaps, will be at an angle 
of thirty degrees. At the same time the 
new pyjama overcoat should not be over- 
looked. It is excellent for camping-out 
in December, when the air is often more 
chilly than in September. 

Trousers will get wider as the winter 
advances, and Melton cloths are likely to 
be a rage for these garments, so essential 
to the appearance of the well-dressed 
man. An attempt to reintroduce front 


pockets has been frustrated, but a happy | 
and rather neat compromise has been hit | tartan, will be much affected. 

















CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE. 


“AND HOW 


Counsel (during a salvage ease). 
” 


OF THREE MONTHS AGO 80 PERFECTLY 7 


DO YOU ACCOUNT FOR REMEMBERING THAT INCIDENT 
Bo’ann, “ Brains, Sin—seert Brains!” 








upon in the shape of a pocket cut on the 
It should be noted, however, that 
there must be no pocket on the left 
side, the perfect balance of the figure 
being maintained by wearing the hand 
kerchief in the left side of the opening 
of the vest. The handkerchief up the 
sleeve is now considered common, but it 
may be carried in the hand, a hand-bag 
for the purpose being rather effeminate. 

The cummerbund will not be worn 
by really smart men this winter. Waist- 
coats will button in front, and the 
opening for the tie will be about one in 
seven, a distinguished personage having 
set his face against anything 
extreme in this detail. Colours have 
not yet been settled, but I fancy that 
vests of crushed salmon with checks of 
some quiet scheme, such as Stewart clan 


CTOSBS. 


more | 


Now that #0 many men are out with 
the guns the subject of dickies is especi 
ally appropriate. For walking up birds 
they have become quite modish; but 
when the game is driven they are still 
rather risqué. Another article of sport 
ing attire, the respirator, changes little 
in cut as time goes on, and all the old 
favourite styles are as safe to-day as ever 
they were. Button boots are very little 
worn for shooting now, and for fasten 
ing the sporteman’s foot-wear Honiton 
laces are completely driving out the old 
mohair and porpoise, the hides of which 
animals may consequently be expected 
to drop in price. weed hate will be 
incorrect for cover-shooting. 

The new breakfast jacket has a storm 
collar lined with bear. It is best with 
two yokes and coffee-proof lapels. List- 
slippers give it a very effective finish. 
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Mr. Wixston Crurcnttt, M.P. for Oldham, has grown a 
TY oustache, 
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THE HORRORS OF PEACE. 


uy the bitter complaint of a Radical M.P., who finds himself greatly 
enienced by the new Anglo-Japanese Treaty, and deems it advisable 
sengagement to address his constituents should be postponed till 


tof t Tory tri imph has blown over 


[wis is a very awkward thing for me 


This new Alliance in the name of Peace, 


Sealed by Conservative diplomacy 


Which guarantees to her a ten years’ lease ; 


Others may count it as a common boon ; 
Myself, I call it most inopportune. 


For, being full of\excellent ozone, 
| was to blow it off upon the stump, 
xplaining how I never yet had known 


A Government with so pronounced a slump ; 


And now this feat of diplomatic art 
Threatens to dislocate my apple-cart ! 


When, willy-nilly, all the World admits 


That they have done a monstrous clever deal, 


How can I well apply to Tory wits 
The usual epithet of imbecile ? 


Or say, “ What wonder if the Greater Powers 


Mock at a maudlin Ministry like ours ?”’ 


How can I aptly urge that British arms, 


Strong in their own unaided force and weight, 


Are good enough to cope with all alarms 


In or about our Empire’s Eastern gate ? 
I that have never kept this truth concealed : 


We hare no Army fit to take the field ! 


How can I argue it is infra dig. 


To own a weakness in the Lion’s whelp, 


To own that India finds her task too big 
And needs to call Kuroxt in to help? 

I that have always very loudly said 

That our prestige is practically dead ! 


How can I hint that by this fatal pact 


We plunge a sword in Russia’s riven hide? 
When well I know that, once she grasps the fact 


Of certain frontiers not to be defied, 


She will console herself with these amends 
“ Since there's no use in fighting, let's be friends.” 


And, lastly, if I said that this combine, 


Rankling in jealous bosoms, might embroil 


Our cousinly entente across the Rhine, 

I doubt if anybody's blood would boil ; 
| even apprehend that ribald folk 
Might treat it as a pleasantry, or joke. 


All which considered, I had best defer 
mn 
The apostolic progress I had planned, 
Till more congenial events occur 
(Such as a mutiny upon the Rand) 
lo put the Tories’ triumph out of mind, 


And prove them, once again, obtuse and blind. 








‘The Long Result of Time.”’ 


Halifax Evening Courier. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


We had missed him again—a closer shave than ever. If 
the lieutenant had put a few men to block the spruit, as 
Harry entreated, we should most certainly have bottled up 
the slim De Wer. But that spruit behind the farm served 
as his back door, and all we had for our trouble were six of 
the raggedest warriors ever seen, and a score of played-out 
screws. Harry was our colonial scout and general godfather ; 
born at Heilbron, and knowing the country like the palm of 
his hand. But what is that to coming out near the top of 
the list at Sandhurst ? 

So there we were, jogging back to Kroonstad through the 
bush, and full of swear-words as a Kaffir’s dog is of in- 
dustrious fleas. 

Presently we passed a cleared patch of, perhaps, fifty acres. 
Evidently some time had elapsed since it was cropped. “ My 
c’lonial oath!” remarked our Australian Briton, “if this yere 
don’t remind me of the Gawd-forsaken Murray scrub, an’ no 
mistake "baout that. Was we in this burn-out, ’Arry?” 

He pointed to some charred walls and a chimney, mute 
and melancholy remnants of the original skillion and barn. 

* Lor’, old son,” Harry answered, good-naturedly superior, 
“that’s Dary’s old place. The fire happened years ago. 
Didn’t none of you never ’ear tell of Bosthoon ?” 

We had not. So he told us how this same clearing had 
been celebrated for its first-class mealies and an instance of 
extraordinary equine acuteness. Jim Daty belonged to one 
|of the early circus shows coming to South Africa. He met 
‘with an accident which lamed him and compelled him to 
retire from the profession. He settled on this particular 
clearing in company with a horse imported from Ireland, and 
therefore christened Bosthoon. The animal was preternatu- 
rally gifted and sagacious. Being a bachelor, Dary had no 
woman near to make things lively, and time passed some- 
what heavily on the lonely holding. Teaching his horse the 
old tricks grew from a casual amusement into a serious habit 
with Daty, who wonderingly noted that Bosthoon’s imitative 
faculties were seldom at fault. 

By degrees he trained the horse to lie on its back and keep 





an empty kerosine tin dancing in the air with its feet. 
Bosthoon, besides, soon became able to sit on a bench, smoke 
a pipe, and drink tea out of a pannikin specially provided 
with a big broad handle through which the horse could pass 
a hoof. For want of better company, Daty used to spend 
most of his evenings in Bosthoon’s society. Sitting before 
the shanty thus, Day got to talking at Bosthoon, who, watch- 
ing the movements of his master’s lips, would attempt a 
reply. The intelligent animal's inclination was diligently 
cultivated, and presently Day had the intense satisfaction of 
hearing Bosthoon distinctly pronounce the words “ Papa,” 
“Mamma,” “Tea,” “More,” in a rough, deep, loud voice. 
Curiously enough the animal seemed incapable of whispering, 
a drawback which made the safe exchange of confidences 
impracticable. 

Among other exercises, Daty taught Bosthoon to open the 
| front door every morning at five o'clock. He accustomed the 
| horse to march from the stable when an alarum, set always at 
| that hour, went off, lift one foot up to the old-fashioned latch, 

and press against it until the door yielded. By degrees the 
manceuvre was performed so punctually that Dary found all 
necessity for setting the alarum entirely obviated. 


He has nearly finished the important work upon! It occurred to Daty one night, after the usual practice 
which he has been engaged for the last three years. by 


with the horse, that if Bosthoon could be taught to cry “ Fire!” 
should accident bring it, and give the alarm, the chance of 
damage from the terrible element to his large, new, neatly 


Zoological Specialist (gazing at solitary sea-lion in the Dublin | thatched barn would be greatly lessened. He endeavoured to 


Zoo 


Where 's his mate ? 
lrish Keeper. He has no mate, Sorr. 


| on fish. 


accomplish this by holdmg a shovelful of burning embers 


7 


We just fade him/under Bosthoon’s muzzle, shouting “Fire!” meanwhile, 


|and inducing repetitions of the latch trick. After spending 
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A LIGHTNING CHANGE. 








Nicno.as, Tue Muscovire Marver. “‘ DEAD FROST THAT WAR TURN. I’LL GIVE ’EM THE HAGUE 
| BUSINESS AGAIN. HURRY UP WITH THE DOVE AND OLIVE BRANCH!” 
_—_— cides 









































| hoarse ery of “ Fire!” 


| or after he 
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an hour in the task, Daty could not 
obtain from the horse a single formulation 
of the desired word, and, pitching the 
embers carelessly away, went disap 
pointed to bed. 

He could never tell whether that first 
rang through his 
brain as an accompaniment of nightmare, 
had awakened. But it 


| seemed as if he was no sooner comfort- 


ably asleep again than “Fire!” formed 
the staple of another cry. Next came 
the sound of the latch’s opening, with 
an additional yell of “Fire!” Dat 
recognised Bosthoon s voice, smiled to 


think how the effectiveness of his train 


ing had thus been practically exemplified, 
struck a light, found it barely past 
midnight, anathematised the clever 
animal, and dropped once more into 


peaceful slumber. 

Again that ery of “ Fire!” and batter- 
ing at the lateh forced him awake. He 
started up, annoyed at Bosthoon’s con 
Presumption on a newly acquired 
accomplishment formed just the 
thing which in animals or men roused 


ceit, 


one 


Day's bitterest spirit of opposition. A 


Tue Satrts preserve ye! 


~~ 
x 


Nw 


~ 


ee 
toe We he 
— 


ae 
“Lee 


May THe Heavens BE YeR BED! 


. : | = 
long bullock whip hung conveniently fossicking on the Rand, struck hea 


hear. 


“ae , A 
Gripping this, Jim sallied im his} gold, and later bought back the desolate 


night-shirt from the front door, firmly| acres merely for the sake of their inex 


intending to teach Bosthoon a lesson in 
proper modesty. To his utter dismay 
the barn in flames and nearly 
burnt to the ground, while Bosthoon 


capered madly about, bellowing “ Fire!’ 


he saw 


in tones calculated to bring an envious 
blush on the bulb of a fog horn. Then 
sparks rained on the tindery shingle roof 
of the shanty, and soon nothing remained 
of Jim's possessions beyond the charred 
walls and chimney, scanned by every 
passing traveller ever afterwards. 


It was clear that the live ashes so 
lightly thrown away had worked the 
entire mischief. It was, as well, none 
the less clear that had Jim given 


Bosthoon’s warning the attention which 
the intelligence of the noble animal 
deserved, the disastrous fire might easily 
have been put out. 

Bosthoon did not kng survive this 
want of confidence cn the part of his 
I dying peacefully at Ermelo, 
emoking a long sweet briar to which he 
was passionately attached. Day went 


aster, 


tinguishable associations, 

Harry's artless recital—here faithfully 
summarised- was just ended when the 
terse order rang in our ears 

“Trot! Gallop! 

And miles were quickly ne] arating uns 
from what 
Bosthoon. 


had once been the home of 





The Pedantry of Sport. 
lirat Golf Maniac. I played a round 
with Captain Burger the other day, 
Second (j V. When did 
know him ? 
iret G. M. Oh, about the end of th 
CGrutty Ball Period, 


youtget to 


Life’s Little Ironies. 


A suor in the Strand has been exhibit 
ing some engravings of celebrated Judges 
(framed complete), together 
sinister legend— 

“Au 


THESE ARE READY ror Hanorxac.” 


with the 
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LILLIAN. 


1if.-A Brr or Awcrext History. 


“| suppose you do really want to marry | 


| before. 


Linwtan ?” said Grace. 

This was too much. I stood up and 
hecame heavily sarcastic. Somers says 
that sarcasm is bad for me, and being a 
doctor's son he should know. But there 
ire times when one must take one’s life 
in ones hands. 

Do the Liberals want a dissolution ?” 
I said, bitterly. “Oh no! 
Times want new subscribers? Does 
M. Wrrre want to be interviewed by Mr. 
Biarawayt? Do the farmers want 
Yes. yes. And how do people get 

what they want? By sticking to it.” 

* As the fly said.” 

“What fly? Oh, I see. It’s a joke. 
I'll help you however I 
can 

And then Gract 
smiled very prettily to 
herself, and blushed a 


| girl. 


Does the | 


’ | eagerly. 





He looked such a fool as he said it 
that [ knew directly what was up. 

“T thought it was Lituiay,” I said. 

“No, Grace.” 

“Hang it, you might have told me 
Here I’ve been wasting my 
jleasant to another man’s 


We 


time being 
All right, play with her. 
shall beat you badly.” 

“Oh, Dick, thanks awfully,” he said. 
| “But I don’t know when you'll get 
|your chance,” I went on. “We can 
never be far away from each other on 
| links this size.”’ 
| “Oh, I’ve thought of that,” he said 
“If you slice your ball at the 
eighth tee it'll be all right.” And he 
‘added most unnecessarily, “ You gene- 
rally do.” 

Well, after all he was a brother. At 





A PRoTEST. 





of them walk on a bit. 
Well now, do pull yourself together, and | the eighth tee (being then seven up) I to hold the fort a little longer. 


I started well by finding the ball, 
standing on it, and issuing vague 
directions to LiLutAN as to where it was. 
This might have gone on indefinitely, 
had she not decided on a business-like 
method of looking for it. She mapped 
out a little square for me some yards off, 
and then as soon as my back was turned 
she actually went and found the thing. 

“Now let's see what I can do. 
Where's my mashie ?” 

I should have ssid a “spud” was 
more the kind of thing she wanted, but 
somehow she got the ball out, and about 
five yards further on. 

“Two. Now, Dick, one of your really 
brilliant shots.” 

I took a mashie and looked round. I 
saw Grace swing her club, and the two 
I should have 
I hit as 
hard as I could. 

“ Bother,” I said, “ it’s 

in again. Three.” 

“Dick! You aren't 
| knocking in nails. Four. 


little, and I know she Ga Any fi | Well, that’s a bit better. 
was thinking of how (Vide Any Bard To Typi st. er on. be — 
Linuian and I helped “ Five. say, am 
her to marry Arraur. a Punch,’’ 27ht Sept. 1905) | sorry.” 


Or the other way round. 

Anruur is my elder 
We four were 
GRace’s 


br ther 
staying at 
father's place at the 
time, and Grace's father 
enthusiastic 


is a very 
‘y fer He ist 0” old to 
play now, but in the 


days of his prime he 


collected all 


ore hards 


his lawns 


ind and 


chicken runs and brick 
walls and turned them 
intoa small links. Here 


the four of us used to play. Li.ian was 
much the better of the two girls, and 
though I’m not much good myself I am 
a bit classier than Arrnur. So, you see, 
(inace and I used to take on Lita and 
\nruur about three times a day. 

In those days I hadn't yet got that 
Livtian that 


all-devouring passion for 


occupies my present waking moments 
In fact, | was rather leaving her for | 


Anruur, Grace looking quite decent 
when “driving.” But on a never-to-be 
forgotten day Arracr came into the 


moking-room after lunch with a look 
of grim determination on his face, and 
LILLiAN’s clubs in his hands. 

“ Dick,” he with the air of a 
conspirator, * I want to speak to you.” 

“Speak on,” I said. 

“ Well, it’s like this. This is my last 
day here. We're having our last game 
together, and we've only just time for 
it before my train 
with Grace this once? I’vea particular 


said, 


goes 
goes. 


reason for asking.” 


is lucid when typ 


Plaeea Se tell me how you .7/, 


May I play| 


You lately sir addvanced the creed 
(W ith whIch i cannot say i’’m bitten) 


‘*What manuscribed no man§can read 


e-writer wri 


In fa vourof thissortofthing ! ? 


drove off for us. The ball fairly flew in 
the direction of cover point, and dropped 
in the long grass there. 

“ Good old Dick,” said Arruur. “There 
he goes again!” (And poets say there 
is such a thing as gratitude !) 

“Oh, Diex,” said Lintiay. 
never get out of that.” 

“T bet Arruur’s is worse.” 

It was. Never in my life have I seen 
a ball pulled so badly. It rose up against 
ithe wind, and then fell plumb into a 

patch of dandelions, marguerites, and 
things—all as thick as could be. “I 
say!” said Grace, reproachfully. 
Liuuian and L marched to the right, 
Grace and Arrnur to the left. Now 
Grace all through had been talking no 
end, in a nervous sort of way, and Araur | 
had hardly said a word. 


“ We shall 





So I guessed he | 
would want all the time he could get to| 
bring the thing off, and that Grace would 

do all she could to keep him away from | 
it. (Lecan’t think why girls are like this.) 

And I thought I might help him a bit. 


came to sin 


| “ Oh, let's pick it up.” 

“No, no. We must 
win every hole now. 
,And they aren’t out of 
| the long grass yet. Six. 


Bad luck.” 


ARTHUR is a nervous 
|sort of chap, and takes 
some time to pull him- 
self together. If you 
had walked across to 
(him and Grace at, say, 
jour ninth shot, you 
would probably have 
arrived just in time for the proposal. 
As far as I can gather from the two of 
them this was how it was done. 

“Sixteen. Now, Mr. Arrnur, do try 
and hit the ball this time.” 

“Seventeen. Grace, I may call you 
Grace, mayn’t I? Grace 5: 

“You're deliberately hitting the ball 
into the thickest places you can find. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tTen 


Eighteen. Oh, I shall pick it up.” 
“No, no. Look, they're still stuck 
there. Grace, dear, I have been waiting 


” 


—nineteen, bother, your turn 

“T don't think—twenty 
to talk to me like this.” 

“Grace, | must tell 
one “ 

“You're not trying —twenty-two— 

“Oh, if you only knew how I want 
twenty-three —to tell you 2 

“Twenty-four. Oh, but this is too 
ridiculous ! ” 

“This is much the most difficult hole 
—twenty-five—Grace!” 

“ Well—twenty-six.” 


you ought 


you—twenty- 


” 
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“Oh, Arraur !—twenty-eight.” 
“Oh, my darling!” 
“Don't. They can see us. Quick, | 
it’s your turn. Twenty-nine. Good | 
shot, dear. We shall do it in thirty-one, | 
| I do believe.” 
I saw them walking slowly (and very 
| close together) towards the green. |! 
seized my mashie. I took the Taylor 
stance and the Braid grip. 

“ Now,” said Litiian, “ we’ve got it a 
bit out at last. You’re playing the 
twenty-ninth.” 

“Fore!” I cried—and played the 
twenty-ninth. 

“The most extraordinary shot I’ve 
ever seen,” said ARTHUR, as we came up. 
“ Holed from there!” 

“Pretty decent,” I said, airily. “ What 
did you take?” 

“ Thirty-one.” 

“Thirty-one? Great Scot! We just 

er—toddled across in—twenty-eight, 
LiLLian ?” 

“ Twenty-nine.” 

“Twenty-nine. It’s not much of a 
match for you, I’m afraid.” 

Arraur took Grace’s hand. 


“Good enough for me,” he said. 
& & 2 & 


“ Grace, I love you—twenty-seven.” | 

















And I fancy that was what Grace was 
thinking of when she said she would 
help me with Litiian whenever she could. 











THE SEAL AND THE POLAR 
BEAR. 
Once there lived a Polar Bear, 
Where the North’s magnetic ; 
Creamy white his trousers were, 
And his glance pathetic. 
For he loved a little Seal, 
Who despised his passion, 
Scorning every fond appeal 
In the coldest fashion. 














Serenades in vain he played, 
Vainly corybantic, : 
Danced the Arctic fling and made ce -- S 6 lowe tere 
Half the Penguins frantic ; nm - 
Climbed the Pole that coyly shuns 
Expedition leaders ; | “Is Mr. Forpes*ix?” Jo, Sir sue on THe TeLern 
Begged imaginary buns | wweee we 1, Sn.” 
From pretended feeders. ee 








Ah! too late repentance came, She, whose haughty maidenliood 
For the berg had started. Bade her say she wouldn't, 

When at last she thought she would, 
Found, poor dear, she couldn't. 


Up she turned her nose in pride, 
Down she curled her whiskers, 

Vowed she never could abide ALGY soon in sunny France 
Sentimental friskers. Drew large audiences, 

He, rebuffed each day anew, | Sang his songs and danced his dance, 
Found his health affected, More than paid expenses. 

Lost his appetite, and grew Sut the little Seal, bereft, A Probab‘e Exchange of Courtesies. 
More and more dejected. | Couldn't stand the racket '¥ Boviicurse, Minister of the Interior, has 

Pined away till nought was left decided that Siberia may have fifteen repre 
Save a sealskin jacket. sentatives in the Duma Daily Mail j 





Desperate he made his way 
To an iceberg sailing 
For the Continent one day ; Wayward beauties! Notice here Ir is not yet decided in what numbers 

Then she started wailing. For yourselves a warning ; the Duma will eventually be represented 
“ Atcernon ” (such was his name), Waywardness may cost you dear, in Siberia; but it is anticipated that the 
“ Let us not be parted!” Take no pride in scorning. latter will be more than repaid, 
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SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF 
PET BOMBAY DUCK. 


Editor of “ Punch 


Ih I il Knowing your deep and 
ffect ite interest in the animal world 
| enture to send you the following 
ple narrative On Thursday morn 


last I read aloud to my family at 
the breakfast table that extraordinarily 
beautiful and poignantly pathetic letter 
f Mr. Harowo Bees on “The Death 
fa bb from the Daily Mail of the 
pre is day. My wife and children 

ed re pectively 39. 7. 9. 14. 16, and 
Is. were deeply affected by the touch 
g recil l, and our parlour maid, who 
during its progress with a 
further supply of bacon and eggs, Was 80 

grossed that she dropped the dish on 
| the floor, which had only been covered 
vith fresh linoleum last week jut the 
ember of our family circle who was most 
(fected by Mr. Beonie’s noble prose was 
uur great pet Quambo, a beautiful little 


cutie ith 


semi-Bombay duck, endeared to us and | 


to a large cirele of our friends by reason 
of a remarkable joyousness and vivacity 
of disposition, which could not fail to 
sympathy and create affection 
even in those who never have and never 
ill set eyes on him. 
| But from the moment of my reading 
that letter Quambo was a changed being. 
His appetite dwindled, his plumage 
wilted ; he no longer joined in our part 
ngs after dinner—in which his rich 
| oily contralto was quite inimitable 
his joy left him, and he crawled pain 
fully about the house and garden, with 


inspire 


rched back and drooping fins, gazing 
ip at us with a sublime piquancy in his 
eyes which was enough to out-harold 
Harowp Beore himself None of us 
could stand it. The parlour-maid gave 
varning, and to make matters worse a 


| robin ve pt’ all the time close to the 
| house. On Friday night we missed our 
faithful little friend. Round and round 
the garden and through the shrubberies, 
vith candles, with acetvlene bicycle 


lamps, tiindstickors, braided fusees, bulls 


eves, fireflies, in short with every form 
f illuminant that science could supply 
r fancy prompt, we hunted and we 
holleae |, ealling him by all his endearing 
lisse promising hin every form of 
entertainment, including Drake's Drum, 


the Hla masiorth s DarT yelopa lie, and 


I en half-an-hour’s téte-da+téHe with Bari 
| KENNED \ll in vain. And all the 
while the robin “wept roundly, and the 


Cochins, moved by some strange Asiatic 
flinity to their lost pl ivinate, 8 ibbed in 
solemn unison 

Pers mally, | had given up the chase 
in stark despair and was making my 


when a sudden inspiration seized me 





way home at 6 a.m. thoroughly worn out, | 
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and I turned back to the artesian well at | 
the corner of my Dutch garden. Truth, | 
says the proverb, lies at the bottom of 
the well, and Quambo was the soul of 
With the aid of willing hands 
I was swiftly lowered down the abyss, 
and there, sure enough, faintly quacking, 
I discovered the beloved truant, with the 
portions of a newspaper protruding from 
his bill. We were swiftly hauled up to 
the outer air, and further examination 
revealed the unquestioned fact that our 
devoted little friend had literally en 
deavoured to swallow the narrative which 
I had read aloud at breakfast the previous 
day, but failing in his heroic attempt 
had deseended the well to hide his 
humiliation. Restoratives were applied 
amongst which Kiimmel was by far 
the most effective—and I am thankful 
to say that at the moment of writing, 
QYuambo is in a fair way to convalescence. 
Why he should have chosen this spot 
I have already endeavoured tentatively 
to explain. For as I review all the facts 
of the case I cannot help thinking that 
in thus stealing away from human 
| caresses, he sought to hide the pain of 
his loss from those young lives so devoted 
to his pleasure, driven by that mystic 
sympathy with Truth which, when all is 
said and done, is the guiding star of 
feathered as well as featherless bipeds. 
H. O. Puisps. 
Fair ‘Oaks Villa, Fakenham. 


veracity. 





A CANINE WONDER. 


Dear Posca,— Mr. Haroip Becsie’s soul- 
stirring letter in the Daily Mail of 
September 27 has roused my deepest 
sympathy. It is some time since | 
wrote of the weird insight into the soul 
of things displayed by the spaniel Sniff, 
who committed suicide on the general 
lines of Cato Uticensis, but with the 
assistance of poisoned meat. I have 
now to record a worthy parallel in the 
behaviour of my beloved mongrel, Tim. 
l'im has been brought up hand and 
glove with a Persian pussy of the most 
Dearly did they love 
one another, till the feline mew was 
hushed by the hand of death. We held 
a solemn funeral, and Tim looked on. 
He would willingly have been buried in 
the same grave, but could do nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to assist. Mark the 
sequel. The next morning I saw the 
grief-stricken animal rehearsing every 


refined instincts. 


detail of the ceremony. He carried a 
big bone to represent his departed 
friend, dug a grave with his forepaws, 
and dep: sited his burden within it. So 
distracted was he in his sorrow that, 
when | sympathetically interfered, he 
snapped at me! I| need say no more, 
but will add my signature of a few years 
ago. A Reat Evyravsist. | 


AMERICAN MODESTY. 


“The Americans have the reputation of 
being a boastful people, but the recorded facts 
of history make exaggeration impossible.” — 
The New York Army and Navy Journal ] 
I Guess it used to rile me some 
To hear you British say 

We Yankees brag about our flag 
Across in U. 8. A. 

But now I hear such charges come 
With dignified sedateness ; 

My appetite they do not mar, 

Nor even give my pride a jar, 

Because | realise they are 

The penalty of greatness. 


We tell of some historic act 
James River or Bull Run 

And you suppose we draw long bows 
About the deeds we ’ve done. 

We simply can't! The very fact 
Forbids exaggeration ; 

For any sane and truthful quill 

Admits that ALEXANDER’s skill 

Pales before ours at Bunker’s Hill 
When we became a nation. 


You talk of Martporoven, you prate 
Of Ciive and Raeicn too, 
You boast of Brake and Francis Drake, 
You vaunt your Waterloo ; 
But you forget our greater great 
Who fought in gallant manner 
The countless Colonels who have filled 
Our annals—heroes who were killed, 
Or, at the very lowest, drilled 
Beneath the spangled banner. 


The least event, the smallest deed 
Recorded of our land, 

Is big with fate, supremely great, 
Superlatively grand. 

Then when we use the word we need 
Why brand us empty braggers ? 

If we describe our naval men 

As staggering the world, can pen 

Use any other language when, 
In point of fact, it staggers ? 


Our cheeks would blush with shame 
to use 

Exaggeration’s art ; 

If there ’s a thing to which we cling 
It is a modest heart. 

But Truth must also have her dues, 
And therefore it is clear to us, 

If we have been designed by Fate 

As preternaturally great, 

Our bounden duty is to state 
The facts as they appear to us. 








Is nothing to remain sacred from the 
curious eyes of municipal authorities ? 
“In Chicago,” we learn from the Bel fast 
Evening Telegraph, “loaves of bread 
must bear the weight and the name of 
the baker.” We can understand their 
wanting to know his name; but his 
weight! Surely this is an impertinence. 
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Firat Frenchman. “ Au, MON CHER AMI 
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Second Frenchman. “ Au, c'est Mos coer ALruonse !”’ 


—r, 20 wre e 


British Workman. “ Bioowty’ Germans 








CHURCH AND STAGE. 


[The recent participation of a Congregational 
minister in a theatrical performance, with a view 
to making his religious services more widely 
known, suggests the following possibility :} 


No more extraordinary scene has pro- 
bably ever been presented upon the stage 
than that witnessed on Saturday night 
at the Southsea Pantechnicon, when the 
Bishop of Portsmouta anp Wicat carried 
out his project of appearing in a travesty 
of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, with a 
view tocommending the Decayed Curates 
Fund to the audience Opinions may 
differ as to the methods of the Rt. 
Rev. G»ntleman—indeed he candidly 
admitted to an interviewer that they do 
among his brethren of the Cloth—but no 
one after being a spectator of the en- 
thusiasm that greeted his appearance on 
this novel occasion can question the 
popularity of the Prelate, or do otherwise 
than admire him as an exponent of wide- 
aproned philanthropy. A packed house 
was laughing heartily at the clever 
antics of the protagonist who had just 


uttered the words “ Angels and ministers | 


of grace defend us!” when a gaitered 


figure sprang through a trap-door, grace-! 


| fully leapt before the footlights, waved 
|an episcopal crosier and, without further 
ceremony, said : 

“This is the first time 1 have had the 
pleasure of addressing a music-hall 
audience, though I have assisted at 
numerous diocesan councils.” 

The incongruity of the situation was at 
once apparent, and it became morestriking 
when his Lordship added, in a friendly, 
colloquial way, “| think you know me, 
but I really doubt my own identity to- 
night.” Hearty laughter and applause 
greeted these words. The Bishop then 

lunged into the Decayed Curates Fund 
Though he could hardly be called an 
old stager, he knew a good deal about 
what SHaxspeare, doubtless thinking of 
his (the speaker's) diocese, had rightly 
called “A see of tre ubles.” Applause 
He was there, to quote the unmrortal 
Bard again, to “take up alms”’ on behalf 
of decayed and indigent curates. He 
had arranged for his hat to be sent 
round, and the only request he had to 
make was that threepenny bits should 
be regarded as “ outside the radius,” a 
eally received with great cheering. 
| The Right Rev. Gentleman then moved 
to the “wings;” thunderous applause 


accompanied his steps. Returning to 
the front he made the following remarks 

“T have consulted a lexicon of slang, 
and find that this ebullition of feeling 
corresponds to what is there termed a 
‘call.’ What shall I do?” 
bye, Little Girls, Goodbye,’” burst 
from scores of lips. The Bishop there 
upon without any form of accompaniment 
broke forth into the well-known song, 
the audience joining in the chorus, At 
the conclusion he left the stage, and the 
protagonist, again repeating “ Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us!” proceeded 
with his piece of resistance 

In the interview referred to, his Lord 
ship justified his action by eaying he 
dared do all that might become a 
Bishop: who dared do more was none 


* Sing ‘Good 


Vicarious Religion. 

Acconpixna to the Scotsman, the pro 
spective Unionist candidate for Berwick 
naintained, before a meeting of electors, 
that “the only wav to deal with the 
religious question was to allow each 
denomination to provide religious teach- 
ing in school hours for the parents of 
such children as desired it.” 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE. 
en a name is given to a greyhound, the almost invariable rule is that it should begin with the same letter as that of its owner.) 
J. Hinks, Raq. “ We. "avE To GET A NAME FoR THAT BIG Pupry, ‘Anny. WHat WOULD You CALL ‘Im?” 
Kennel-man. “1 was a THINKIN’ HiINksTaND wouLpy’T BE BaD, Sir.” 
J. Hinks, Bay. “ Way, You maNorant Hass, Dox’T You KNow HiNKsTAND BEGINS WITH A HI.” 




















TO ANDREW LANG. | True, some hobbies you were always riding, 


Spooks and spies and totemistic lore ; 
But so deft, so dext’rous was your guiding, 
No one ever labelled you a bore. 


At the Sign of the Ship 





| iblication of Longmans Vagazine to which Mr. Laxa has 
en the most constant and brilliant contributor for many years, will 
el after the October number 


—_—_— 


Sut alas! the landmarks that we cherish, 
Standing for the earlier, better way, 

Vanquished by vulgarity must perish, 
Overthrown by “ enterprise,” decay. 


FORMERI Y, when, sated by sensation. 
Cientle readers sought an air serene, 


Refuge from the snapshot’s domination 


tS 


Might be found in Longmans’ Magazine. 





f There at least the roaring cult of dollars Sul with fairy books will you regale us, 
} Dos took tas daeiion was Still pay homage to the sacred Nine, 
There the pens of gentlemen and scholars But no more ne yi _ = 
ba Held their uncontaminating sway. Monthly at the Ship's familiar Sign. 
Chere no parasitic bookman prated, There no longer faithfully and gaily 
I I g : wait) 
No malarious poetasters sang, Will you deal alike with foes and friends ; 
) ‘There all thames were touched and decorated Wherefore, crying Ave atque vale! 
Ry your nimble fancy, Axprew Layo, Punch his parting salutation sends. 
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ALLIES. 


“Oh, East is East, and Westis West . . . 1. 6 
But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 


When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth !”—Rvupyarp Kirra. 
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SGVANING ONC cecal 


Nervous Lady Cyelist. “I work 17 18N’T VERY DEEP HERP.” 





“ENOUGH IS AS GOOD 


AS A FEAST.” 


I erryman 








AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 
Pack up your traps, September ; you re moving very slow ; 
Look how the leaves are falling ; it’s time for you to 
The Ampelopsis blushes to see how long you stay, 
You paltry half-and-half month, you ought to be away, 


i 
go. 


October ’s up and stirring; I hear him stepping on. 

He won't delay his coming when once he knows you 're gore 
Put off your hesitation and swiftly disappear, 

And let me feel the Autumn is actually here. 


The leaves, I said, are falling ; the mists rise chill and thin. 
My rustic friends inform me the days are drawing in. 

At six o'clock each evening, when things are getting dark, 
It is their sacred custom to make the same remark. 


The lord of light, Apollo, has ripened all our corn, 
And, daily growing idler, postpones the hour of mora. 
It does not reconcile me or mitigate my pain 

To know our loss is only Antipodean gain. 


fan 


"ve said it twice before. 
the rain begins to pour. 


And, oh, the leaves are falling I 
The wind has started howling ; 
And twice five hundred freshmen, all stuffed for their exam., 
Prepare to haste to Isis or hurry off to Cam. 


Last year I saw some freshmen ; I cannot bring my tongue 
| To say how green I thought them and how absurdly young, 
How enviously I scanned them and wished that I might be 


| Once more myself a freshman agape in Trinity. 











From the South Wales Daily Post : 
TO LET, 3 Unfurnished Roon 
| The advertisement comes under the head of “Too late for 
| Classification.” This may explain, but can hardly excuse it. 


with young marriel couple. 


ANSWER 


Mr. Puncn has endeavoured to oblige the lady who wrote 
the following letter to Mmanpa, “ Hints” Editress, and in- 
advertently addressed it to 10, Bouverie Street : 

My pear “Hints” Eprreess,—-Though I don’t know you | 
of course— personally, | mean, but it is so clever of you to | 
answer all those letters every week: I remember Lady 
Mvriet, only yesterday but I must not waste your 
valuable time. What I want to tell you is, I never can 
remem ber people's addresses. ] am afraid it is very silly of 
I do hope you will be able to give me one of your 
“hints”’—if you are sure it won't be bothering you awfully 
much. Yours, with very many thanks, Ewip. 


TO CORRESPONDENT. 


| Here follo cs the answer to the above. | 


ENip 
the addresses on the letters you wish to answer 


Cut out with a pair of scissors (a pen-knife will 
and 
an address book (quite inexpensive at any 
reliable stationer’s). Now pay attention carefully to this, or | 
may go wrong. When wishing to address a letter t» | 

the Marchioness of CRIMSBY, We will suppose run 
thumb (or fore-finger) slowly down the steps of the alphabet 
80 cleverly arranged at the right-hand side in all these little 
hooks, until you reach the letter G (not M retain the thumb 
in position, deftly jerk back the preceding pages, when the 
address you are looking for wili at once be seen; unless 
you have put the paste on the wrong side, in which case 
it will be found face downwards on the opposite page 
Copy this at taking care not 
to put the Marchioness of Grimepy’s address on the letter 
intended for Miss Rosiwsox, say, or what would of course 
Not at all. I shall be pleased to | 


do 


paste ne ithy in 


you 
your 


once on the envelope, 


be still worse, vice versd. 


| help you at any time. 
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THE ART OF LETTER WRITING. 

C'onrveyed in Illuatrative Esramplea from Real 

Life 
THanks ror «A Presenr or Game. 

A letter from a widou lady residing ina 
semi-detached villa at Bournemouth to 
Sir Hansury Vokes, a Yorkshire gentle- 
man and ex-Member of Parliament, 
chom her husband, a florid capable 
man of mixed irish and Seotch er- | 
traction, had served for some years in | 
the capacity of election agent and 
general factotum until death cut him 
down by an attack of diphtheria which, 
owing to the incompetence of the loeal | 
practitioner, had been treated as folli- 
cular tonsilitis, thanking him for a) 
brace of partridges which he had sent | 
her. 

The Nook, Bournemouth, 
September 13, 19—. 
Mrs. Lark begs to thank Sir Haynvry | 

Vokes for his kind present of a brace of | 

partridges. 


Communication or Bap News. 


Letter from Mr. Wymark Port, L.R.C.P., 
Principal of the Eastern ¢ 'ollege, Dover, 
to Mr. Harris H ARRIS, a Welsh merchant 
in Lothbury with a private residence at 
Penge, on the Sydenham side, inforying 
him that his seeond son, Davip Harris, 
known in the school either as Harris 
Mixor ov Marrow Bone (after the theft 
by “ Taffy” in the old rhyme), while 
pulling the roller over the cricket pitch 
in company with a number of other 
boys, among them a nephew of the late 
Sioney Locock, the composer, slipped 
and fell, and before anyone could stop 
it, was rolled into the ground by the 
heavy cylinder. 

Ra stern College, Dover, 
July 8, 19 

Dear Sir,—It is my painful duty to 
inform you that your second son, a very 
promising lad, was completely flattened 
by the cricket roller this morning. Our 
medical attendants, both of them men 
with the highest credentials, have re 
luctantly come to the conclusion that 
life is extinct. Need I say that Mrs. 

Porr and myself sympathise with you 

very deeply? I think not. Awaiting 

your instructions, believe me sincerely 
yours, Wyrark Port. 


Orpertna Decorations For A Parry 
or A Hunprep. 

Letter from a lady in Cadogan Square, 
who is about to give an evening's enter- 
tainment, consisting of a dinner-party | 
of twenty-two, at which the principal | 
quest is a big-game hunter from the 
Zambesi, accompanied by two native | 
chiefs who eat nothing but raw pork: | 
and bananas, followed by a small dance 
to which a hundred and eighty quests 


have been invited and to which she is| 

expecting a hundred will come, to a 

firm of ball furnishers who have lately 

moved to Marylebone from Paddington, 
ordering suitable decorations. 
19, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
December 8, 19-—. 

Mrs. Luwy-Parkes would be obliged if | 
Messrs. TopLapy would again prepare her | 
house for the 14th as they did so effici-| 
ently on December 12th last year. 
THaxks ror A Girt or 4 Book FRoM THE 

AUTHOR. 


Letter from a Cabinet Minister who has 
receiwed a copy of a novel entitled 
* Blood and Borax” from the authoress, 
Miss Loure BaLmManno, who is personally 
unknown to him, but who, owing to a} 
moter accident, had recently to be| 
accommodated for an hour or two in| 
his sister's house near Tisbury while 
a doctor was fetched to stitch up a cut 
over her left eye, to Miss BaLMANNO, 
acknowledging the receipt of her book ; | 
the letter being written by his Private 
Secretary, a young and very ornamental 
man of twenty-eight, who, after being 
President of the Union, had left Oxford 
with a great future before him, but up 
to the present had done nothing. 


House of Commons, 
March 14, 19 
Dear Mapam,—-I am instructed by 
Mr. Finesrace Wennover to say that he 
is in receipt of your kind present, and 
that he will spare no pains to give it the 
attention which it deserves. 
Dear Madam, I am yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON LosTWITHIEL. 


Invitation To GotpeN Wepptno. 


Letter from a lady of more than middle 
age, residing at Bedford with her father, 
a retired tea merchant of eighty-three, 
who, after beginning in a very small 
way as a shop-boy in the Theobald’s 
(pronounced Tibbles) Road, found a 
situation at a tea-house in Mineing 
Lane, and by dint of hard work and 
not a little cunning, became a taster, 
and married his employer's daughter, | 
a good-looking girl of twenty-five, who 
had been educated at Clapham and 
Dieppe, and sang solos from “ Mari- 
tana” very charmingly, and ultimately | 
became a partner, but was now bed- 
ridden, while his wife suffered from| 
total deafness and rhewmatism in the | 
right limb so acute as to make wu} 
impossible sometimes to stand up, to| 
her second cousin, a Baptist minister 
at Pudsey, in Yorkshire, asking him | 
to be present at her parents’ Golden | 
Wedding on the third of the nezt| 
month. 

The Limes, Bedford, 
April 8, 19- 
Dear Cousin Bernarp,—The great day 


is fixed for May 3, and we all hope you 
will be able to come. 
Your affectionate Cousin, 
Matitpa Buxys. 


Makixc ApporntTMENT. 


Letter from a rural Dean who has had 
toothache consistently for three nights 
in spite of all kinds of remedies sug- 
gested by his family, including a plaster 
of brown paper, whiskey and pepper, 
similar to one which once gave instant 
relief to the cook's grandfather, but 
which has only burned his cheek, to his 
dentist in Wimpole Street, asking if it 
is convenient for him to make an 
appointment for the next day at noon. 


The Rectory, Little Grayling, 
August 4, 19—-. 

The Rev. Wiui1am Stack will be glad 
to know if Mr. Toxks can see him at 
12 o'clock to-morrow. In the event of 
no telegram arriving to the contrary, the 
Rev. Wiuiam Stack, who is in great 
pain, will be punctual. 








EDITOR’S REGRETS—AND MINE. 
y deep compassion marks the one 
Who occupies the judgment seat 

In matters which concern the run 
Of monthly mag. or weekly sheet ; 

For lo! his workday dawns and sets 

To one sad tune—regrets, regrets. 


Uneasily, with guilty eyes, 
I seek the breakfast-room each Cay ; 
Therein with shame, but not surprise, 
To let my wistful glances play 
On long buff envelopes that wait 
Supinely by my placid plate. 


For oh! I feel that once again 
I've caused some worthy chief distress, 
Wrung wantonly his heart with pain, 
And filled his soul with bitterness, 
By plying him with rhymes for which 
The laws of space refuse a niche. 


How it must hurt him to refuse 

The faultless work which he receives, 
When, being favoured by the Muse, 

I forward the result in sheaves. 
With what dim eyes and trembling lips 
He gropes for those “ rejection slips.” 


Instead of coin, sweet thanks I’d earn 
Let I my fountain pen run dry, 

But there! new leaves are hard to turn, 
And even having turned one I 

Should have to check myself in time, 

Lest I adorned it with a rhyme. 


Perhaps, when life no longer frets, 
Some Editor and I may go 

Where, in a world without regrets, 
Illimitable space we ‘ll know ; 

And where shall be my lord’s delight 

To sit accepting all I write. 
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| CHARIVARIA. 


| THe fortunes of the members of our 
| Royal Family are followed with an 
| affectionate interest by all loval subjects, 
ind two successes announced last week 
have caused genuine pleasure. H.R.HL 
the Prince of Wares has obtained the 
coveted position of Knight Grand Com- 
mander of the Order of the Star of Inclia, 
ind H.RLH. the Princess Cristian has 
| been awarded second prize for a black 
Urpington hen at the National Poultry 
Organisation Show. 
The Czar has held a review of the 
battle ship Imperator Aleran 
der Il and the cruisers 
Pamyat \zora and Admiral 
Korniloff, which now form a 
% nsider ible proporth n of his 
fleet It is reported that the 
( el darted about he re, 
there. and everywhere in a 
plucky attempt to make them 
elves look more. 


We gather from the papers 
concerned that the first Battle 
f the Sea of Japan was an 
unimportant affair compared 
vith the econd one which is 
now raging between the Daily 


Vail and the Daily Telegraph 


| 

| \t a time when we are told 
| every other day that pluck is 
dying out in our island it is 


good to read that during the 
past season the me mbers of 
the Writtle (Essex) Sparrow 


Club killed 11,625 of these 


ferocious birds 


The Chty Corporation has 
leclined to contribute to the 
Merton fund for the celebra on eee 
the mover of the resolution “No, yor 
expressing the opinion that 
we ought not to rake up these “ brutal 
victories” after a hundred years. A 
proposal will, no doubt, now be made 
to celebrate some of our “ graceful con- 


CeSRIOTIS 


After being blind for a considerable 
time, a Northampton grocer named 
Vaucuax, the Daily Mail tells us, 

‘recently ran into a letter-box, and 
owing to the shock he received sud le nly 
recovered his sight.” We hope that 
steps will now be taken to fatten him. 


“Tf the next Liberal Government fail 
to remove the obnoxious coal impost, l 
shall cease to be a Liberal,” said Sir 
Curistoruer Furxess at the annual meet- 
ing of shareholders of the Broomhill 
Collieries. The Liberal leaders are 








tion of the Battle of Trafalgar, | ..) cowermrsa 
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peererng Seslien a programme forced|day are greatly enjoying their money- 
on them. moon. 


Leicester has made a profit of £30,785 | Mr. Rockereu ER has advised young 
out of its gas, and we see no re: soon | men to turn their thoughts to higher 
why, with careful management, the | things than money, which is not all 
House of Commons should not bec ‘ome there i 1s in t! 1e work lL. If the young men 
a paying concern. | will look after the higher things, Mr. 

| Rockeretter will look after the money. 

Mr. Saxpow has returned from abroad | 
with an international troupe consisting| Among the charges brought against 
of two Americans, a New Zealander, two! M. Gent, the Agent-General of the 
South Africans, a a, an Iris hman, | | French Congo, was one to the effect that 
an Italian, two Sikhs, a Japanese and a|he had beaten a negro named MApaKko to 
Chinaman, and the Czar is summoning | death, Mapako has now been found 
a new Hague Tribunal. land denies tie statement. M. Geytit’s 

——_—_—__—————, enemies, however, refuse to 
believe him. 


We seem to be in for an 
epidemic of mysterious dis- 
appearances. “The last horse 
omnibus.” states a contem- 
porary, “has just disappeared 
from the streets of Shefheld.” 

One by one all our dear 
quaint old British customs are 
slowly going. The unwritten 
rule by which at the end of a 
man-of-war'’s commission all 
the mess P ‘late is sold off and 
the furniture destroyed is 
now to be abolished. 


The unfortunate monkey 
with a short twisted tail (like 
that of the domestic pig) who 
arrived at the Zoo from the 
Malay Peninsula the other day 
, We are sorry to hear, 
suffering the mortification of 
Neither the 
}monkeys nor the domestic 
| pigs will have anything to do 


| with him. 
MapAM, YoU WoULD NoT INTERRUPT ME EVERY Time I TRY To 
Do I EVER BREAK IN WHEN YoU 'RE TALKING? 


is 


| social ostracism. 


Fottowine close upon the 
sympathetic action of a Moun- 
“Cooking by Electricity” is one of|tain which suffered from collapse on 
the features of the Show at Olympia, | the oceasion of the burial of a Town (as 
but the operation appeared to offer no | recorded in our last issue on the strength 
attraction to some passengers on the|of a Daily Chronicle poster) we read in 
Liverpool electric railway, who hurriedly | the Eastern Daily Press of a somewhat 
left a train last week when flames|similar, though less hysterical, display 
appeared in their compartment. of feeling on the part of a portion of the 
cliff at Southwold. There had been 

The proprietor of the Scala Theatre,|a “high tide combined with a north- 
it is announced, intends to build another | easterly gale,” and damage was appre- 
play-house on a scale of even greater|hended. Accordingly, as we are told, 
magnificence, a feature of which will be | “during the afternoon a lamp-post, stand- 
improved methods of seating and empty-|ing on the cliff, was pulled down by 
ing a theatre. The method of bring ring | me: ans of a rope, and the cliff” (presum- 
about the latter consummation by means | ably with the idea of making kind 
of the play itself is certainly a clumsy | enquiries) “ went shortly afterwards up to 
one. the spot where the lamp-post had steod.” 


BRUTE, YOU GO TO SLEEP! 





e hear that the Millionaire and a SuGGesTtep NAME FoR Motor-Boats.— 
hl who wedded the ether } Wetannablien. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Me. E. V. Lecas modestly claims for his Life of Charles Lam) 
Meraves) that it is the first attempt made since Tacrourn’s 
day to write the story of the brother and sister. He has done 
much more. From a variety of sources he has gleaned 
particulars that throw light on the home life and the 
personality of the singularly interesting literary brotherhood 
in whose centre Elia shone with lambent light. There are 
innumerable odd jottings, sometimes by their own hand, 
anon by friends and companions more or less dear, about 
Coteriper, Worpsworts, Leica Hunt, Souraey, Hazerrr, 
Wittiam Gopwin and his loveless wife, De Quincey, Crape 
Ropmson and others. It cannot be said that these famous 
persons are endeared by closer acquaintance. ‘To tell the 
truth, they are revealed as being, in the main, an impecunious, 
dissatisfied, quarrelsome, drinking, self-drugging lot. The 
most delightful is Georce Dyer, an eccentric of whom, 
though a voluminous writer, the world outside parochial 
limits would, save for Lamp, never have heard. To him he 
was a perennial pleasure. It is probable he invented some 
particulars, notably in his nar- ———————_—— 








we have intimate glimpses, loving Lawes the more the closer 
we draw near to him. His life-long, self-sacrificing devotion 
to his sister, a thing of beauty, is truly a joy for ever. My 
Baronite can conceive nothing more pathetic than where Mary 
Lawn, feeling her paroxysm recurring, tells her brother. Then, 
arm-in-arm, they walk to the Asylum at Hoxton, where he 
leaves her, going back to his desolate home to wait patiently 
for her recovery and return. In his Life of Charles Lam) 
Mr. Lucas has contrived a double debt to pay. He has done 
a service not only to Literature but to Humanity. 

My Nautical Retainer writes: —A Servant of the Public 
(Meravex), by Antuony Hope, is a faithful study of the 


disturbing influence which may be exerted upon a variety of | 


typical existences by a personality that escapes classification 


Though Ora Pinsent breaks no hearts and ruins no lives, and | 


though in the end she makes a commonplace choice from 


among her own kind, yet meantime, of all those with whom | 
she comes in close contact, she leaves no man or woman quite | 


as she found them. An irresponsible nature, altogether devoid 
of moral balance, she is capable of anything, even of a 
jtechnical fidelity, sustained 





rative of Dyer’s Sunday visit | 
to him at his cottage at Isling- | 
ton. “Upon taking leave, | 
instead of turning down the | 
right-hand path by which he | 
had entered, staff in hand and 
at noonday, he deliberately | 
marched right forward into} 
the midst of the stream that | 
runs by us, and totally dis- 
appeared.” It is doubtless | 
true that, entertaining Proctor 
at breakfast, Dyer quite forgot 
the tea. The omission being | 
pointed out, he set it right by 
emptying a paper of ginger | 
into the teapot. Spending an | 
evening with Leian Hunt at} 
Hampstead Heath, he came | 
back a quarter of an hour after 
leaving, the family meanwhile 
having retired to their bed-| 
rooms. “What's the matter?” - 
asked Hunt. “I think, Sir,” said Dyer, in his simpering, 
apologetic way, “I have left one of my shoes behind.” He 
had shuffled it off under the table, and did not observe his 
loss until he had gone a long way. On another occasion, 
visiting elsewhere, he marched off with the footman’s 
cockaded hat, oblivious to the mistake until someone 
commiserated him on his fall in fortune. To Lamp he 
was a great consolation in his saddest moments, and these 
were many in proportion to the length of the day. His 
earlier years were a constant struggle for the necessaries 
of life. At the age of twenty-six, his aspirations were bounded 
by desire for £50 a year to be earned in journalism in supple- 
ment of his salary of £150 drawn from the India House. 
Lams was “the onlie begetter” of those pointed paragraphs 
perversely dealing with current news, to-day common in our 
journals. He avers that his payment was at the rate of six- 
pence a joke, in itself a very poor joke. Here, including 
italics, is one of them, rescued from the Morning Post of 1802. 
“The bird that can sing and won’t sing, must be made to 
sing. Pye (Poet Laureate) is a bird that will sing and can’t 
sing and never was made for singing.” Which in a personal 
particular suggests curiously close parallel in the opening 
years of two successive centuries. Of Lame’s work Mr. Lucas 
skims the cream, handing the dish round to a company that 
never can have too much of its contents. Of his home life 

















THE LAST MAN AT THE SEASIDE. 
Exp or THe Hortpay Seasoy. 


With acknowledgments to “ 


through many years, to her 
miserable first husband ; and 
also of a breach of faith, after 
only a few months’ absence, 
with the only man who ever 
really possessed her heart. 
The excuse which she pleads 
namely, that he had know 
ledge of certain facts which 
might have brought about her 
freedom by divorce, but had 
declined to use them-—is of the 
most inadequate, since she her- 
self, when her need was sorest, 
Ya) a had — suggested, or even 
RK seemed to entertain, the idea of 
Fis hy instituting investigations into 
her husband’s obscure career 
with a view to this desirable 
process. But to all such 
charges of inconsistency Mr 
| Hope has the sufficient answer 
‘that this is the very key-note 
of her temperament as he defines it; she is a woman tantum 
constans in levitate sua. That she remains adorable is a high 
tribute to the author's art. But the epithet of “ fearless,” which 
one critic applies to his study of this character, is scarcely jus 
tified. Mr. Horr has deliberately foregone the courage of his 
earlier cynicism. Something of sterner judgment has here 
been sacrificed to the mellowness that comes with maturity and 
the philosophic mind. This development is evident, too, in 
his obvious resolution not to combat the unromantic tendency 
of things, but let his characters go eventually the way of least 
resistance, drifting into natural combinations, like with like. 
How far the unconscious insincerity of Ora was due to 
qualities inherent in her nature, and how far it should be 
referred to that exposure of herself, physical and emotional, 
which her profession of actress entailed, are questions that 
the author leaves unsolved. Little assistance for our doubt 
is to be had from the title. It has the air of implying that 
the service which her genius owed to the public reacted on 
her own individuality, compelling her to renounce its realisa- 
tion at the demand of an art of make-believe. But this is 
not clear, and the title seems to suggest something for which 
the book itself never gives a perfect authority. Why could 
it not have been called La Prima Donna é mobile, or just The 
Ezeursions of Ora? But this last was anticipated by The 
Intrusions of Peggy, that delightful figure which offers so 








The Prodigal Son” poater. 
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vdmirable a foil to this other heroine from the borderland of 
La Bolu we 
| Brilliant as a study of character, I find the book not less 
| remarkable for its perfection of technique. For a critic to 
ociate the author's methods with those of Mr. Henry J (MES 
to make a flourish of his own superficiality. Careful and 
penetrative in his an ilysis, Mr. Hope never fails to avoid the 
veticulous obscurity of Mr. Jawes: he is, indeed, lucid to the 
rge of fasticdiousness And not only in isolated passages, 


in the linked 


sequence of his arguments, there is about 


stvle a fine flavour of Latinity But the features proper 
to anal is and narrative the studied logic and the nicely 
halanced rhythm — these are never allowed to ln pose them 
elves upon the dialogue; his conversations remain as ever a 

| model of spontaneity 
If the autumn season, which this book so notably inaugu- 
rates, is ft ive us any other work that is likely to make a 


8 ronger appeal at re to the general reader and to the 
! 


| ver Ol Stvile | shall by gla | to hear of it. 


The Dreamer, by Locas Cureve (Diesy, Lona & Co.). John 
Page the dreamer, a man gifted with talents which bring 
1 up to a certain point, within half a yard, apparently, of 
the ladder of fame \ few more steps in the right direction 


nd he will be able to place his foot firmly on the first rung 
Ste] indeed, he doe take, but either to right or left 
never absolutely straightforward. He is always “to be or 


t to be he is “to be” something great in the future ; 
he is “not to be” anything at all, save a failure. He never 


“ arriving. 

. i grand passion, he is also 
capable of considerable self-restraint. 
pres In (ray Moreton he meets a kindred spirit. 


because he is really never near 
Capable of being swayed by 
He is toujours a peu 
She, too, 
she, too, is swayed by a grand 
Vises Moreton is the only 
child and sole heiress of an ambitious millionaire ; 
beautiful girl, of the sweetest possible disposition. She 
loves John Page as ardently as he loves her; sacrifices her 
position and her brilliant future in order to become the 
wife of the man she adores, the poet she worships, in whose 
great future she fully believes. She joyfully anticipates the 
time when her father shall forgive her elopement and offer a 
welcome to herhusband. After awhile her mother secretly visits 


sm A dre uner of creams ; 
passion, and hers dominates his 


she is a 


her: and her father, without word by letter or message, sends 
her some money. The love of this unhappily happy pair suffers 
no diminution. Children are born to them, but sweet Mrs. Page 
Dying, a mere child-mother, she 
fondly commits her children to her husband's care, and so, 
Then follows the sad 
painful to read, because described with 
true artistic power. The drama is incomplete, as it is in two 
Acts which represent the first two parts of his life; and the 
dee ply interested reac r will be disappointed at discovering 
that the Third Act, which should have told us of his final 
failure, or of his first 


cannot last out the struggle. 


loving and hopeful to the last, she dies. 


sblor’ of his decade rice 


nd then of his ultimate success, is with 


held. 7 The new John Page goes out with a quick step, 
leaving his dreams behind him, 





done with them for ever.” Does THE BARON 
this same John Page turn over a 
new leaf? Or is this but one 
wakeful moment ere he relapses, 
* Let me dream 
again ?’ Will “ Lucas CLeeve” 
make the curtain rise on the 
Third Act ? The Dreamer 
Awakened ? En attendant, the 
Baron strongly recommends to 
all who honour him with their 
confidence “ Lucas CLeeve’s” 
Dreamer just as he is. 


exclaiming 
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TO A FAIR BOTANIST. 


Dewta, your hobbies I have bravely borne, 
Croquet and silkworms, cameras and cycling ; 

Though vour vagaries from your side have torn 
Full many a swain, to you still faithful J cling ; 

But this new mania for horticulture 

Is driving me to premature sepulture. 


If walking in the garden at your side 
[ seek to put an end to my anxiety, 
You note the roses, and pronounce with pride 
The name of each remarkable variety, 
Making my dearest wishes unfulfillable 
With some brain-devastating polysyllable. 


Or if I send to you a choice bouquet 

That you may bear it at some social functicn, 
Each rarer bloom you promptly steal away 

And press them in a book without compunction. 
Think you my righteous anger will be pacified 
To see the dashed things ticketed and classified ? 


Oh, find some other pastime, I implore, 

i’. g., your tenants’ children in admonishing : 
The little beasts, when lesson time was o'er, 

Would vanish with a keenness quite astonishing ; 
And such an oceupation has the benison 
Of the immortal Atrrep, late Lord Tenyyson. 


For though, no doubt, that which J call a rose 
(It often proves to be a large carnation) 
Would waft the same effluvium to the nose 
If known by any other appellation, 
It seems to lose its fragrance (if it’s got any) 
When viewed 4s raw material for botany. 








ZESOP ON TOUR. 
THERE was once (or twice) a Drama which included amongst 
its characters a Detective. Off the stage, however, he was 
only Mortal, and so on a day he fell ill when the Company 


was touring far away from the purlieus of Covent Garden, 


and his Substitute only arrived just as the Curtain was 
going up. 

“Sorry we can’t rehearse you, old chap,” said the Stage- 
Manager to the Newcomer, “ but all you need do to-night is 
to walk up to the Hero in the Ball-Room scene, arrest him in 
the Name of the Law (or words to that effect), and drag him 
off the stage in spite of his Determined Resistance. Here are 
the Bracelets.” 

“Right O!” remarked the Newcomer, with true detective 
laconicism, as he hurried away to dress, and affix his side- 
whiskers. And being suddenly called for the Ball-Room 
scene he made his entrance and forthwith laid hands upon 
the Man whom he deemed the most heroic in appearance. 

“ Ass!” hissed the Man, below his breath, “ it isn’t Me!” 

“Oh, I’ve heard that before, my Man,” said the New Detec- 
| tive at the top of his voice ; and encouraged by the rapturous 
| applause of the Audience he adroitly slipped the Handeuffs 
}upon the Man’s wrists. “ Resistance is useless!” he shouted, 
amid the Thunders of the Gallery, as he struggled across the 
stage with his Prisoner—admiring all the time, with an 
Artist's eye, the latter’s remarkable simulation of embarrass- 
ment, and proudly conscious that he himself was making a 
great Hit withal. 

But in truth the real Hero was quietly waiting to be hand- 
cuffed in another part of the Stage. 

Morar. Do not be deceived by an heroic exterior. 
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